PROGRAM TO STRENGTHISI READING SERVICES 
THROUGH INCREASING PROVISIONS FOR 
ELEHENTARI READING CEN1ERS 

INTRODUCTION 

This project^ organized and conducted by the Milwaukee Public Schools 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction, Department of Special Education 
(Remedial Reading), was funded under Title I of the Elementazy and 
Secondaxy Education Act of 1965 * It was set up to «ctend and eaqpand 
the reading improvement program; namely, eleieentazy reading cmters, 
to 12 addlticmal sehoole which fall within the definition of project 
area schools (those having a concentration of culturally disadvantaged 
pupils). The evaluation of the program tras direeted by the Iknartaent 
of Psychological Services and Educational RssearEdi of tho MUmaukee 
Public Schools* 

The general purpose of 12ie projtet is ts sirs mtd extend 

reading services through the eatablisfMwnt «f aid. reaiimi oenters 

in elementaxy schools in areas of eultuxml mi as ietendned 

by both the Special Development Commlsalcxi ami the l e eri ef S^iodl 
Directors of KOwaukee* 

One of the greatest contributors to reading difficulty for the 
ctilturally disadvantaged child is hie heem envirooBent. A rich back- 
ground of e3q>erience8 is needed before ho can understand the world of 
books. Within the hoses of this group, a eearoity of books, magazines 
and other cultural media is often apparent. This restricts growth 
maikedly and permits the child to bring to a school situation only the 
most meager kind of experiential background. Milner ( 1951 ), found that 
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PROGRAM TO STRENGTHS HEADiNG SERVICES 
THROUGH INCREASING PROVISICXIS FOR 
ELEMENTARY HEADING CENTERS 

INTRODUCTION 

This project, organized and conducted by the MHwaukse Public Schools 
IH.vi3ion of Curriculum and Instruction, Department of Special Education 
(Remedial Reading), was funded under Title I of the Elementaxy and 
Secondaxy Education Act of 1965* It was set up to extend and eaqpand 
the reading improvement program; namely, elementaxy reading eoitars, 
to 12 additi(»ial schools which fall within the definition of project 
area schools (those having a concentration of (mlturally disadvantaged 
pupils). Ihe evaluation of the program was directed hy the Department 
of Psychological Services and Educational Xesearcdi of the mimaukee 
Public Schools. 

The general purpose of the project is te strt mtA eactond 
reading services through the establiihmint of ail aasl readlag ceotere 
in elementaxy schools in areaa of cultural sa as determined 

by both the Social Development ConmisaiaKi and the l e ard . of S^oel 
Directors of Milwaukee* 

One of the greatest contributors to reading difficulty for the 
culturally disadvantaged child is his hons envircoment. A rich back* 
ground of esqperlences is needed before he can understand the world of 
books. Within the homes of this group, a scarcity of books, magazines 
and other cultural media is often apparent. This restricts growth 
maxkedly and permits the child to bring to a school situation only the 
most meager kind of expexiential background. Milner (1951), found that 



not only were there fewer books in lower class hcnnes^ but lower dess 
children were read to less frequently. Hilliard and Trascell (1937), 
found children with rich information backgrounds to be better equipped 
for sreading than were children of meager backgrounds* 

In many cases, if there is literature present in the home, it 
cannot be utiH.zed to its full advantage due to the child's difficulty 
in reading* Dr. Mary Austin indicated that by the 9th grade the cul- 
turally deprived child is from one to six years retarded in reading, 
that he belongs to the group we often refer to as the underachievers, 
his attitude toward school is usually negative and he beecmaes an early 
dropout. These children also fail to develop reading ability adequately 
because they Isick the necessary discrimination of sounds. 

Continuous! growth in both ability to read and desire to read is 
crucial to academic progress. The transfer of reading ability to the 
content areas can be exceedingly confusing and frustrating for the 
culturally deprived, since their cultural heritage eondmnns them tc 
struggle for any progress in skill and knowledge. 

The ICLlwaufiCee Public Schools has operated a reading inqjjroviMnsnt 
program in numercsus centers for a number of years. These centers take 
the reader at his present level of achievonent arid allow him to move 
as rapidly as possible to a level of reading achievement commensurate 
with his potential or capacity. Special activities involving small 
groups and individual instruction are included. Thus, remedial reading 
help differs only in degree and intensity from rogu’Xir reading instruc- 
tion. Each pupil in the reading center is helped co see evidence of 
his own improvement. It is also important to jicrease his self image. 




motivation and self direction. *Ihe reading center also tries to in* 
still in each pupil the desire to read for pleasure as this sets the 
stage for further learning and greater achievement in reading. 

It is to be noted that those desirable services were not offered 
at 12 of the elementary schools whiich fall within the definition of 
project area schools; hence, the need for this project. Reading center 
services would also be extended to pupils of non*public school systems. 
Dates of Inception and Conclusion 

The expanded elementary reading center program in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools was implemented on January 31 > 1966 and concluded with 
the end of the semester, June 17, 1966, covering a period of four 
months, two weeks. 

The report wh5,ch follows describes the specific objectives of the 
project and the design of the study including the population served 
by the project, description of the project in operation and a discussion 
of evaluation and data collection procedures. This report also reviews 
the findings or results of analysis of data together with a summary of 
these findings. 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

The specific objectives of the program are: 

1. To extend and expand reading center seirviees for pupils in 
grades 3-8, public and non-public, who have evidenced difficulty in 
developing reading skills and are at least one year or more retarded 
in reading achievement with regard to their mental capacity. 

2. To develop specific skills needed in the reading process. 




3. To develop within each child a feeling of confidence and to 
provide for the enjoyment of both the process and results of reading. 

POPUUTION SERVED BfY THE PROJECT 



During the past semester, this project was carried on in 5 of 
the 12 proposed elementary schools in. the City of Milwaukee involving 
a total of 156 public school children and 57 non-pubUc school children, 
with a grade level of grades three throu^ eight. 

The project included the Catholic Archdiocese and Missouri 5ynod 
Lutheran Schools during this past sanester. Public school pupils were 
served in the morning and parochial school pupils attended the reading 
centers in four of the five schools in the afternoons. This phase of 
the project was not in^lemented until well into the semester due to 
administrative problems. For this reason, these pupils were not used 
in the evaluation sample. 

T&ble 1 presents the list of project schools and reading center 



enrollments: 



TABLE 1 

PROJECT SCHOOLS AND READING CENTER ENROUMENTS 




Reading Center Enrollment 

School Grades Public School Non-Public School 




Fratney 


3*8 


32 


Siefeit 


3-6 


31 


Kagel 


3-6 


38 


Lincoln Ave. 


3-6 


27 


Mitchell 


3-6 


28 

Total - 156 



16 

10 

0 

16 

15 

57 



Total Project Population 



213 
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A total of six reading center teachers was involved in these five 
schools. The same reading specialist served both the public school 
and non-public school groups, 

.MB A • _ -1 s ^ATVlAf)^ 

me project ita» »ublwu.ow* w vj 

of the Department of Special Bkiucation, Milwaukee Public Schools, 
hereiafter known as the Coordinator or Project Director. Other ancillary 
personnel included a Supervising Teacher, also from the Department of 
Special Education in Remedial Reading and a secretary. The supervising 
teacher also served as the liaison school official, between public and 
non-public schools, 

DESCRIPTIOM OF PROJECT PROCEDURES 

The pSkrticular five schools were selected as project schools since 
they are located in the target area designated by the Social Development 
Commission as being in an area of high population density and mobility. 
They also fit the selection criteria since a largo percentage of so- 
called culturally disadvantaged pupils, as defined by the Blementaiy and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965> nre attending these schools. In 
addition, these schools did not have a Reading Center Program or any 
type of remedial reading service. Space was also available in these 
buildings for operation of the project. As of this report, the project 
has not been implemented in the remaining seven schools originally planned 
for inclusion in the project due to difficulty in hiring qualified reading 

specialists. 

Pupils, both public and non-public, were selected on the basis of 
certain criteria: 



o 

ERIC 















1. All evidenced difficulty in developing reading skills and were 
at least one year or more retarded in reading achievement from their 
mental capacity as measured by standardized tests of intelligence and 

reading achievement. 

2. Priority was indicated for these pupils who were the most 
retarded in reading and generally to those with average and above average 

intelligence. 

3. Children enrolled from non-public schools were included on a 
similar referral basis through a liaison administrative school official. 

Each of the six specially trained reading center teachers selected 
hclds a state license for remedial reading, has specific knowledge of 
the effects of cTiltural deprivation, child de"t^lopment, esqjerience in 
the field of remedial reading, and a general knowledge of educational 
and teaching procedures in the middle elementary grades. They averaged 
Qix years of experience in this field. One holds a Masters Degree 
and five have Bachelors Degrees. They were selected because of their 
ability to be flexible, their willingness to cooperate in the operation 
of the project, and previous experience in working with culturally de- 
prived children. 

Primaxy responsibilities of the Reading Center Teachers, in addition 
to working with project pupils on an intensive basis, included evaluation 
of reading and word analysis skills, testing, preparation of materials 
and planning of activities and learning tasks for project pupils, com« 
pilation of materials and development of techniques found to be especially 
suitable in working with this type of child, and assistance in the 
collection of data. 
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Close interaction with each public school classroom teacher was 
maintained by reading specialists in order to correlate the esqperiences 

of project pupils with the ongoing classroom curriculum. 

mu_ A 4-11^. p»*rt-tor>+. TYirfifttor and Sunervising Teacher was 

IXlt^ XWUiUUXW** w* W**W _ , 

to actainister the project as to selection of schools, pupils to receive 
this service and personnel, to addition, they had the major responsi- 
bility for inservice orientation of the project staff, ordering of supplies 
and the writing of summary reports and budgets as required. Bie Coordinator 
holds a Masters Degree and a state license in Special Education, toe 
Supervising Teacher holds a Masters Degree and a state license in Be- 
medial Reading, toey average 17i years' ejcperience in this field as 
teachers and administrators# 

The function of the research assistant was to design a research 
and evaluation plan for the project, to establish procedures and a time- 
table for data coUection, to design evaluative instruments to be used 
by project personnel in the implementation and analysis of the project »s 
worth. In addition, her responsibilities included a close working 
relationship with the Project Director, Supervising Teacher, and the 
two reading center teachers who served the evaluation sample. Other 
functions of the research assistant included the writing of an interim 
or progress report in April, 1966 continuous feedback of information 
as to the status of the evaluation plan, final analysis of data collected 
and the writing of this summary report on the findings or results of the 

ananlysis of data in the project. 

Several inservice training sessions were held at different stages 
in the project. At one such meeting, reading center teachers met with 
Dr. Harry Novak and Miss Lisa Bonaventuxl, consultants in remedial 
reading from Providence, R. I. Teachers College. 
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IHE PROJECT IN OPERATION 

An ©xpanded and axfccnded reading center program Tor children > 
grades public and non*publiCj who ejdhihited difficulty in developing 
reading skills and \rere one or more years retarded in reading achievement 
with respect to their mental capacity, was begun on January 31 > Ivoo 

in the above named elementary schools* 

The reading center program adapted reading instruction for low- 
income culturally deprived children through a diagnostic approach which 
recognizes Individual differences and the specific needs of each pupil* 
Materials and equipment specially geared to fulfill the needs of 
retarded readers were used by the reading specislists in each of the 
five centers* These included: high interest,, low vocabulary books, 
highly motivating games, workbooks and electronic aides— visual equipment* 
Reading center teachers worked on an intensive basis with small 
groups of six to eight public school pupils per 30-35 minute class 
period each morning, five days per week; and with the same size groups 
of nmi-public school pupils in the afternoons, five days per week. 

For the puipose of this evaluation, the two centers located at 
Mitchell School and Lincoln Avenue School are being used as the evaluation 
sample* Those two schools had more characteristics in common than 
others, including e:q)erience of the reading specialist, age and grade 
level of the pupils being serviced, starting dates and thus were selected. 

Fifty-four children, grades three through six, who exhibited at 
least one year reading retardation with respect to their mental capacity, 
were seen in small groups of six to eight for a period of 30-35 minutes 
per day in these two schools* This group of 54 will hereafter be known 




as the experimental group. A contrast or non-^erlaental group 
of 27 ohiiarw at each' aohoolS^St total) v&s established^ -Hembers • 

of this group, grades three throug)> six, also eriiibited reading re- 
tardation with respect to their mental capacity. Ihese children were 
not serviced in the reading centers because of lack of siac. even though 

they fit the selection criteria but to a lesser degree. 

AS was mentioned above, only public school pupils make up the eval- 
uation ssmiae, since the non-public school pupils did not becans part 
of the project until weU into the semester due to organisational 

problems • 

EVAUJATION PROCEEUHES 

A two group oq)orimental research design using the project group 
and a co.nveniently available non-project group as the control was used. 

As stated above, the aqperimental group totaled 54 pspdls o.««ol 

group contained 54 pupils of the same approximate chronological age, 
grade level, reading retardation and mental ability. Ihus, the evaluation 

saii«)le frraa the two reading centers totaled 108 pupils. 

Test data and other evaluative data for pupils in both the experi- 
mental and control groups is Included in the analysis. 

Baseline data, such as sex, grade, birthdate and torge-lhomdlke 
Intelligence Test scores was collected early in the project on each 

of the 108 pupils in the evaluation sangie. 

Attendance records for aU pupUs in the reading center classes 

were kept by the teachers. Ihey also made evaluations of the project 
as a whole at its conclusion and kept a log of instructional smterlals 
and techniques which they found usefbl in working with pupils in the 

Qjqperimentr&l group# 
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The California Heading Test was administered to all pupils in the 
evaluation sample (108) hy the two reading center teachers. Form \h 
either upper prima.iy or elementary level, was given as a pretest in 
early February. Form X, the same two levels, was administered as a 
post-test in late May to the same evaluation sample by the same teachers. 

Table 2 presents the evaluation sanq)le used on the California 
Reading Test. 



TABLE 2 

mmjknm sample tested prb - post on ihe caufoenia reading test 



School No. Tested (Pre) No. Tested (Post) 





E}q>. 


Control 


Exp. 


Control 


Lincoln Avenue 


27 


27 


23 


23 


Mitchell Street 




27 


JSL. 


27 




54 


54 


50 


50 , 



108 100 



This table shows a loss of eight pupils between the pretest in 
February and the post-test in late May. All eight transferred either 
to another school in Milwaukee or moved out of the city. Therefore, 
the sample sice on the pretest was 100^ of a total. N^IOS; and on the 
post-test, 935s of total N=108. 

Reading Center teachers rated their pupils on a six itmn rating 
scale, both pre and post. Three of the items included the teachers* 
judgment as to *he child *s self-confidence, feeling of security and 
positive attitude toward school. The other three pertained to various 



u- 



aspects of the reading program; such as an eagerness to read, desire to 
learn through reading and use of basis reading skills. Classro^ 
teachers, using this same six-item rating scale, rated the pupils who 

were not in the reading center program. 

A pupil attitude survey was adniinistered to the children in both 
the e 3 q>erinisntal and non-experimental groups late in May by the Research 
Assistant. This included nine items based on attitudes tcr«*ard self, 

school, peers . and various aspects of reading. 

Reading report card grades for the first semester of the school 
year for both the experimental and eontirorl groups were compared to 
those of this past semester, thus serving as a pre-post measure. 

Table 3 indicates the schedule used in gathering this date. 

TABLE 3 

DATA COLLECTION TIMBTABLE 



February 15 - 


Pretest pupils in experimental and control groups— 
California Reading Test - Form W. 


March 15 


Teachers* Pupil Rating Scale — pre - both es^eri— 
mental and control. 


April 1 


Baseline data from AOP cards due - both experimental 
and control. 


May 25-26 — 


Pupil Attitude Survey to bo administered to experi- 
mental and control groups by Research Department. 


June 3 


Post-test California Reading Test Form X to both 
e 3 g)erimental and control groups. 


June 6 - 


Teachers* Pupil Rating Scale — post - both experi- 
mental and control. 


June 10 - 


Teacher evaluation of project and log of instruc- 
tional materials and techniques due. 

Principals* evaluations due. 


June 13 - 


Attendance sheets for evaluation sanple due. Reading 
Report card grades for 1st and 2nd semesters due. 
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Limitations of Data Collection Procedures 

1. Plaiu are being made for the incLusicm of non-public school 
pupils in the evaluation sample for next year« Pl3o, that the sangple 
size id.ll be increased to include more than two schools. 

2. An attempt should be made to match^ more eloe^9 .Esmbers of ths 
experimental and cmtrol groups with regard to their reading retardaticn^ 
During this past semester, pupils in the non-e}q)erimental group were 
less retarded in reading at the outset according to scoz^s on the 
California Reading Test than their counterparts in the esperimentai 
group. 

3. Time-Factor — Since the project was implemented in late 
January and concluded in early June, the time span between pre and 

post testing was of necessity of short duration. Undoubtedly, different 
results would be obtained if the project could cover an entire school 
year. Plans are being made for this at the present time. 

4* Ihe pupil attitude survey, which was administered only as a 
post measure this past semester, should be given at the beginning of 
the school year so as to get a more reliable picture of the change in 
pupil attitudes toward self, school, peers and various aspects of reading. 

5. A parents* rating from should be devised so that they could 
indicate their feelings and observations of. the results of the project, as 
evidenced by the pupils* reading carry-over into the home. 










^« l■ J |■ JJJWl^ » ^^ ^^ JraJy !!y^ yJ^W ' ' * »? ^ --*^^ 
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results OP ANALYSIS OP DATA 

Various statistical procedures were used in the analysis of both 
objective and subjective data. In analyzing the baseline data, it *jas 
found that the average age of the 108 pupils in the evaluation eaoi^e 
vaa ten years two isonths. TWenty-nine boys and 25 girls were enrolled 
in the experimental group and 30 bqys and 2/* ^ris in the n<«i-GS55sri= 
mental group. The mean percentage of maximum possible attendance for 
the experimentfiLl group was 955^* Ihe mean percentage of m a ximum possible 
attendance for the control group was 93.75S* Th® mean percentage of 
TpnvnmiTm possible attendance for reading center teachers was 9S^* 

Ail pupils in the evaluation san^le had been given the Lorge- 
Thomdik© Intelligence Test as a part of the city-wide testing program, 
and the mean I.Q. score on this test for the experimental group was 
found to be 101. The mean I.Q. score for the non-sxperimental group 
was 97, Research shows that there is a high correlation between reading 
ability and intelligence. 

During the course of the project, January 31 - June i.7, 1966, 
eight or seven percent of the evaluation sample transfe 3 ^d to another 
school outside of the project or moved out of the city. 

fifilifomia Reading Test Results 

The California Reading Ttest Form W, Upper Primary or Elementary 
Level, was administered to a l l 108 pupils in the evaluation sanQ^e in 
February as a pretest. Form X, same levels, was given in early June 
to both the eoqjerimental and non-experlmental groups (N=Q.OO) as a post- 



test measure. 
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Tteible 4 shows the results of ths ccsmparison of these two measures 
for the evaluation sample. 



TABLE 4 



A CCMPARISOM OF THE MEANS (M THE CALirOitwiA wsADiwG iisST (w=*100) 



Form W(pre) 
Gr. Equiv. 


Fojm X(poat) 
Gr. Equiv. 


Diff , ‘ Form WCpre) 
Rdg. Retd. 
Years 


Fom X(post) 
Rdg. Retd. 
'leB.ra 


Diff 


£bq>ezimental 4.0 


4.5 


+.5 1*5 


1.3 


+.2 


Non- 

Experimental 3*7 


3.8 


+.1 .7 


.4 


+.3 


SSAN DIFFEHENC£ 


+.4 




-.1 



Pupils in the evaluation sample who received the added sei*vices 
of the reading center together with its special help in reading made 
a gain of five months in a 3^ months* period. Those not receiving 
this service gained only one month in the same 34 months * period. 

Eiq)erimental pupils :reduced their reading retardation by a mean 
of two months and the contrast group lowered their reading retardation 
mean hy three months. It should be considered that the reading retar- 
dation of the non-c 35 )erimental group was considerably less than the 
03 q)erimental group at the beginning of the project. The reading re- 
tardation score was obtained by canparing the reading score made on the 
California Reading Test with the pupils I.Q. scoio. 

Since the pupils in both groups were of the same approximate grade 
levels and chronological age, had approximately the same mean I.Q. scores 
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on the Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Test, and had similar socio-economic 
backgrounds, it appears that the experimental group showed a slight mean 
gain in reading grade equivalent over the non-experimental group even 
though this gain is not significant statistically at the .05 level. 

This gain was made in a ^ J month period in spite of the short time between 
pre and post testing and after only months* remedial work in the 
reading center. 

Pupil Rating Scale Results 

Reading Center teachers rated the experimental pupils on a six- 
item rating scale pre and post, as did the classroom teachers using the 
same rating scale for the non— esiperimental group. 

Table 5 includes teacher ratings of both experiment.! and sonti^t 



groups on the six items. 
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TABLE 5 

m CENT OF POSITIVE TEACHER RATINGS ON THE 
PUPIL RATING SCALE 





Pre 


X 

N=50 

Post 


Gain 


Pre 


C 

K=50 

Post 


Gain 


Exhibits self-confidence 


23 


34 


11 


28 


38 


10 


Shows a feeling of 
security 


20 


36 


16 


27 


33 


6 


Shows a positive attitude 
toward school 


32 


50 


18 


38 


38 


0 


Exhibits an eagerness 
to read 


32 


54 


22 


26 


40 


14 


Has the desire to learn 
through reading 


30 


46 


16 


13 


19 


6 


Employs basic reading 
skills 


11 


42 


31 


9 


19 


10 



Apparently in the opinion of the teachers^ the pupils not in the read- 
ing center situation had a slightly more positive leeling of self confi- 
dence, were more secure, and had a more positive attitude toward school at 
the beginning of the project. Pupils in the reading centers seemed to show 
more of an eagerness to read, a greater desire to learn through reading, 
and greater usage of basic reading skills at the start of the project. 

Post ratings of both groups by the same teachers show that the pupils 
in reading centers made greater percentage gains in all six character- 
istics than the non-experimental group, and now exceeded the contrast group 
in everything but showing self-confidence. The largest percentage gain be- 
ing made in usage of basic reading skills. 
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Table 6 shows a c<a.parison of mean scores on the Pupil Rating Scale. 



lABtE 6 



OCfflPABISON OF M£AH SCORES ON PUPIL RATING SCALk 



Item 


Experimental 

Pre Post Diff. 


Non-Experimental 
Pre Post Diff . 


1 


2.87 


3.42 


+o55 


2.94 


3.12 


+.18 


2 


2.82 


3.28 


+.46 


2.93 


3.07 


+.14 


3 


3.07 


3.28 


+.21 


3.07 


3.13 


+,06 


4 


3.09 


3.63 


+.54 


2.69 


3.09 


+.40 


5 


3.04 


3.34 


+.30 


2.44 


2.75 


+.31 


6 


gJtl 


3.30 


+.65 


2^ 




+.21 




2.92 


3.38 


+.46 


2.77 


2.99 


+.22 



On Items 1, 2, and 3 on the pre ratings, the experimental group had 
the same or loiter mean score than the contrast group. On Items 4, 5, and 
6 on the pre ratings, the experimental group scored higher than the non- 
eaperimental group. However, on the post ratings, the reading center 
pupils showed greater mean scores on all six items than the non-reading 
center group. Greater mean increases on five of the six items between 

pre and post were shown by the experimental group. 

An analysis of variance between the means of the experimental and 
non-experimental groups both pre and post was done on Items 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
Differences in the means on Items 4 and 5 vrere found to be significant at 
the .01 level in both the pro and post ratings. Item 6 difference was not 
significant at the .01 level in the pre rating but was in the post. The 
difference between the means on Item 3 was not signifioant in either the 

pre or posh ratings. 
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Pupil Attitude Survey Resulto 

A puplX attitude survey wae administered by the research assistant 
in late May to all pupils in the evaluation sample. M.s survey in- 
cluded nine it«M based on attitudes toward selfy school and peers 
in general, and on reading in particular. No significant differences 
were observed between the 50 pupUs in the e 2 q>eriinental group served 
by the reading center and the 50 children in the non-eitperdmantal group 
with regard to these attitudes when taken as a whole. 

However, Ihble 7 shows that when the nine items are considered 
separately eignificaat differences between the two groups are noted 
OH tbiroo itciuSe 

Thble 7 - Percentage of Positive Resrx m ses on gupjl Attitude 
(See page 19* ) 

It appears that the children in the ejqperiaiental group have a 
poorer self-image and feel worse about the way they read than the 
contrast group. Nevertheless, the eaqperimental group feels xmich better 
when it is time for reading than the ncm-esqperimeatal group. 

Reading Report Car d Grade Findings. 

Reading report card grades given by the regular classroom teacher 
for the first semester of the school year, for both the reading center 
and non-reading center groups, were con?)sred to those of this past 
semester; thus serving as a pre-post measure. In the case of the pupils 
in the experimental group (children receiving the reading center service,) 
165^ raised thei*" reading grade, ’lh% lowered it, and 70?^ stayed the same. 
In the case of the contrast group (children not receiving the reading 
center service, ) 9% raised their reading grade, 6^ lowered it, and 
85^ remained the same. 
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Teacher EvalnAtion of InstructionaT TaAeh^n g ItechnlaueB 

Readi&g center teachers kept^ a log of some of the instructional 
nateriale iihich they found to be laost helplhl in working with the ex- 
perioiental group* Trie following is a compilation of these materials: 

1. ”Webster*s Practice Readers" 

2. ^'Readers Digest Skill Builders" 

3. SRi-"Reading for Understanding" 

4« "Phonics We Use" 

5« HcCall-Crabb Standard Test Lessons 

The reading specialists were also asked to list some of the most 
valuable teaching technicjues which they had used in working with the 
ejqperlmental group and which could be used by regular classroom teachers 
working with culturally disadvantaged children ^ A compilation follows; 

!• Gray *8 "Approach to Developing Phonetic and Structural Analysis" 
provides good serjuence for presenting reading s kill s. 

2. Oral leading. 

3. Conqpetiticm with self and others in the form of games and 
contests. 

4. Charts, graphs, and maps which show reading progress. 

5. Freedom to take library books home encourages outside reading 
that otherwise might not take place. 

Project Evaluation bv Teachers 

Reading Center teachers were asked to evaluate the project at its 
conclusion. In their opinion: better motivation and behavior on the 
part of the pupils was a result of the project; closer teachei-pupil 
relationship resulted; instructional materials were satisfactory and 
appropriate; th^ had been involved sufficiently in the structuring of 
the project; they had received excellent help from the supervisory 
staff; they would like additional in-service orientation sessioM; and 
classroom teachers in their schools reacted favorably toward their project. 
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Host haXpful feature of the project in the opinion of the reading 

center teachers was the indivldualisa of work due to smailness of classes 

Avn^fitAie itAinfSii feAture of the project vias 

end approprxai>e mau©*-j.cufcw# — 

the freedoB the reading specialist had to organise and conduct the center 
aocordieg to his own ideas and talents within set guidelines. 

■mere were no least helpful features in their opinion. Itowewer, 
it was stated that imich of the materials, supplies and bo<*s did not 
arriwe until nidway into the semester, or even later, thus causing a 
great handicap. It was suggested that more film strips, tapes and access 

to overhead projectors be made available. 

Project bv Principals 

Principals of the two schools in the evaluaUrai san|ile were asked 
to Mte the project as to how weU it met six criteria. A 3-polnt 
scale was used: 3 = Outstanding 2 - Satisfactory 1 » Itosatiafactory 
Ihble 8 shows these criteria and the results: 

TABLE 8 



RATINGS QF THE 



As 


a result of this project, there 


has been Inqporvemsnt in: 
Nean Score 


1. 


Teaching-learning Environment 


3 


2. 


Pupil Attitude 


2 


3. 


Personal Development of Pupil 


2 


4e 


Pupil-Teachers Relationship 


3 


5. 


Supervision 





GRAND MEAN FOR THE PROJECT 2.6 






summaRt of findings 

g».rAnp;fchs p f the Pro.lect 

1. It is apparent that the majority of the ebUdren parttei- 
pated In this project needed the type of service offered and benefited 
by participating. Standardized test scores on the California Beading 
Test indicate that 80i8 showed a slight iaorease in reading grade equi- 
valent and sli^t ciecrease in reading retardation in a period of 3| 
months. Ihe range of gain in reading grade equiiralent for this BOt 
was one month to one year and one month. Papils in the ejqperimental 
group made a mean gain of five months in the 3i month period in contrast 
to the pupas in the non-expeiimenta group v&o gained only month 
in the same 3 j month period. 

2 . In the opinion of the teachers, a greater increase was eadiibi- 
tcd on five of the six items of a pupil rating scale by the experimental 

group than by the non-experimental group. 

3 . Pupils in the e^qperimental group raised their reading report 

card grades l 6 i« in contrast to for the control group over the pre- 
vious semesteFe 

4 . Without exception, the reading center teachers considered the 
teaching materials, the class size, the scope of the curriculum, and the 
help received from the supervisory staff as being exceUent. 

5 . Motivation and behavior of most of the pupils who were in the 
reading centers seemed to show ia«)rovement during the projecw according 

to teacher judgment. 

6 . Reading specialists and principals considered pupU-teacher 

relationships to be strengthened as a result of the project. 

7 . Supervisory personnel were satisfied with the professional com- 

petence, performance and attitude of the reading center teachers and 
ancillary personnel. 
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8. Physical facilities, space and maintenance were considered 
adequate in most of the instances* 

lAwitatiGns of the Pro.je^, 

1. Project personnel felt that the time factor vras a handicap 
daring the past semester, A great deal of the project planning was 

not acc««>lished until after the reading center classes had been set up. 

2. The fact that the non-iwiblic school pupils did not enter the 
project vintU April also a limiting factor. Mana are being made 

bo the reading center services to these children at the beginnang 

of the school year next fall. SelecUon criteria and administrational 
details have now been worked out for their inclusion, 

3. The n<m-ln«>lementation of a consultant program in reading as 

per the originBl proposal was a limitation of the project. This consultant 
would examine the reading centers, talk with teachers and supervisory 
staff, indicate areas of strength and weakness, and suggest specific 
areas for in 5 >rovement. He would recommend modifications or additions 
to the program in the light of recent curriculum and teaching trends 
in the field of reading. Plans are being made to ia^Jlemsnt the consultant 

program next fall. 

4. The fact that only five of the proposed twelve additional 
reading centers were placed in operation this past semester is considered 
a limitation of the program by aU project personnel. Plans are being 
made to increase this number to ten at the beginning of the next semester. 
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Appendixes 



A. Pupil Rating Scale 
8, Pupil Attitude Survey 

C. Evaluation of Instructional Materials 
and Teaching Techniques 

Do Teacher Evaluation Form 

E, Principals’ Reaction Form 



Pupil 

Teacher 



PUPIL RATING SCALE 



School 

Date 





Directions: Place a marie ( 7) in the appropriate column after each 

characteristic • 





Never 


t 

Seldom 


Occasionally 


i 

c 

Frequently 


Very 

Frequently 


r 

Ebdiibits self-confidence 












Shows a feeling of security 












Shows positive attitude 
toward school 


1 








! 

i 

1 


Exhibits an eagerness 
to read 












Has the desire to learn 
through reading 












Employs basic reading 
skills 














Date 



School 



Name 



Teacher 
Boy 



Girl 



1, How do you feel when it‘s time for school? 



Good 



Neither good nor bad 



saa 



2. How do you feel when you think about the teachers in your school? 



Good 



Neither good nor bad 



Bad 



3« How do you feel about what you do in reading? 



Good 



Neither good nor bad 



Bad 



4. How do you think the children in your class feel about you? 



Good 



Neither good nor bad 



Bad 



5« How do you feel about reading o^^st for fun? 



Good 



Neither good nor bad 



Bad 



6, How do you feel when you think about yourself? 



Good 



Neither good nor bad 



Bad 



?• How do you feel when your teacher helps you vdth your reading? 



Good 



Neither good nor bad 



Bad 



S. Kow do vou feel about the way you read? 



Good 



Neither good nor bad. 



Bad 



9, How do you feel when it's time for reading? 



Good 



Neither good nor bad 



Bad 



EVALUATION 2 TECHIUQUES AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAI3 



Please list some of the most valuable techniques that you have used 

JLiX ff J, M** X^'^v 



Please list some of the instructional materials that you have found 
most helpful in working with pupils in the project. 



CHECK ONE: 

Teacher 

Tlierapist 



I am connected with the - 
Elementary language Dept#- Rpoject 
Elementary Reading Center Project 
Secondary Science Project 



MIIMAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOIS 
teacher E7AUJATI0N FORM 



we would like you to help us ova*uavS w*.e — * 4 . 4 .v,^ci wov 

funded under the Elementary axid Secondary Education Act. In ms w^, 

we can determine the strengths and veataiessos ^ 

semester, and so plan better for the future. This evaluation should 

not require more than ten minutes of your time. 



There are two types of questions. For the first, you 
should simply check the adjective that best describes 
your feelings about the question# 



Example: 

How do student* s oral reports ccmpare with vrritten work 
in helping students to reason critically? 

X 

Much Better Same Lower Much 
Better 



The second type of question is a short-answer question. 
For these you should write out the idea or ideas that 
the question suggests to you. 



When you have completed this evaluation, enclose it in the school- 
museum envelope and send it directly to the Research department. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 



I am connected with: 

Elementary Language Development Project 
Elementary Reading Center Project 

Secondary Foreign Language Project 

Secondary Home Economics Project 

Secondary Science Project 



1. Do you foel that the stodents selected for the 

received more benefit from this type of class setting then they 
would have from a regular class setting? 



Definitely 

Yes 



Yes 



Neutral 



No 



Definitely 

No 



o 



How did the motivation of the s^ents^ to^tto^proj^ect^o^^^ 
compare with that or similar swwuuo *** » 



Much Better Better 



Same 



Lower Much Lower 



3. How did the behavior of the students in this type 

setting compare with students in a regular class setting 



Much Better Better 



Same 



Lower Much Lower 



4. Does the project help promote a closer teacher-student relation- 
ship? 



Definitely 

Yes 



Yes 



Same 



No 



Definitely 

No 



5. Have the Instructional materials generally been appropriate and 
satisfactory for "the classes? 



Definitely Yes 



Scjmewhat 



No 



Yes 



Definitely 

No 



6. What in your opinion is the most helpful feature in this project? 



7. What in you opinion is the least helpful feature in this project? 



w 



. 

ERIC 






8, Did you feel that you personally have been sufficiently involved 
in the structuring and planning of this project? 



Definitely 



Yes 



Somewhat 



No 



Definitely 

No 



9. What additional instructional aids would have been helpful to yout 



10, How would you rate the help that you receiv'ed from your S iper- 
visoiy Staff? 



Outstanding Excellent Good 



Fair 



Inferior 



11. Do you feel that you would benefit from additional inservice 
orientation sessions? 



Definitely 

Yes 



Yes 



Somewhat 



No 



Definitely 

No 



12. What do you think generally about the procedures being used to 
evaluate this project? 



Outstanding Excellent Good 



Fair 



Inferior 



23. What changes would you make in this project? 



14- How do you feel that the teachers in your school not directly 
associated with E.S.E.A. projects react toward your project? 



Very Favorably 

Favorably 



Neutral Unfavorably Very 

Unfavorably 









15. How do you evaluate this project overall? 



Very Favorably 

Favorably 



%atw5T Unfavorably Very 

Unfavorably 



16. How do you evaluate overall the Elementary Secondary Education 
Act projects at your school? 



Very Favorably 

Favorably 



Neutral Unfavorably Very 

Unfavorably 



If there are any other comnients that you wish to make^ poease feel 
free to do so here: 



IdlLWAIIKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Di-Tloion of Curricultaa and Instruction 



June 2 9 1966 



MEMORANDUM - Principals* Reaction Form for BSSA Projects 



To: 

From: ISducational Research 



The purpose of this jicnioranduni is to ask yorij as a school * 

to share idth ns your opinion of ESEA projects which have 
seoester in ynnr school. Hie ES3S4 ^jects are those ^*ich are funded 
under the Elementar;;^ and Secondary Education Act* 

Coiipleting a questionnaire on each project in each school iiould be 
a foiEidable tasl:. In order to obtain your 3«^enent as ac^tel^y ^ 
emoiently as possible, ue have prepared a sinfle 

all the projects and objectives. We hope you will find it oflnprehenslve 
and convenient. 

This information will be supplementary to that provld^ by other 

data collecting procedures. For ejcanple, pupil ® J 

eluded in this list of objectives because other methods will be usea no 

assess pu]d.l achievement • 

On the attached chart, we have listed the titles of the 
On the left-hand side of the page you vill a listing of 
Mns or goals) that are oonmon to several of 
in certain rows and coluons of the chert are circled in 
that these specific objeotivos apidy to a glvm pwjoct 
Using the key shown below, please place a rating Triithin e-cn circled cell. 

Please return this fom in the enclosed self-address^ 

June 15, 1966, If you have any questions, call fohn Belton, Supervisor 

of Educational Research, 476-3670, Extension 394. 



Use the ratings as follows: 

RATING KET 

3. Project fulfilled this objective to an outstanding degree 
2. Project satisfactorily reached this objective 
1. Project was unsatisfactory in reaching this objective 
0. I have no opinion 



i 

I 






